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rOHHTORD 


The  importance  of  the  cotton  enterprise  on  southern 
farms  and  the  attention  Deing  given  to  cotton  -Droduction 
and  marketing  problems  hy  State  and  county  agricultural 
extension  workers  throughout  the  Cotton  Selt,  fully  justify 
scientific  study  "by  extension  administrative  and  supervisory 
officers  to  determine  the  present  status  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try from  an  extension  program  standpoint,  and  to  evaluate 
the  progress  "being  made  through  extension  teaching  and  im- 
proving the  cotton  production  and  marketing  practices  fol- 
lowed hy  farmers.   In  the  field  study  reported  in  this 
circular  the  usual  concept  of  cotton  iDroduction  has  "been 
"broadened  to  include  farm  practices  relating  to  soil  con- 
servation and  soil  "building,  so  essential  to  continuous 
successful  cotton  farming. 

The  information  on  current  cultural  practices  should 
"be  m.ost  helpful  in  revising  the  cotton  extension  -orogram  in 
all  parishes  (counties)  where  agricultural  conditions  are 
similar.   The  influence  of  the  cotton  progr.?jn  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  upon  the  teaching  means 
and  agencies  employed  "by  county  agents  is  clearly  indicated. 

The  data  presented  emphasize  again  t"hc  great  im.port- 
ance  of  direct  contact  of  extension  workers  with  farm 
people  in  effective  teaching. 


C.  W.  Warburton, 
Director  of  Extension  Work. 
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Scope  of  Study 

This  circular  presents  a  study  of  the  cotton  production  enterprise  on 
representative  farms  in  six  northwest  Louisiana  parishes. 

The  study  was  undertaken  for  the  pur-pose  of  obtaining  more  definite  in- 
formation regarding  the  influence  of  the  teaching  activities  of  the  Cooperative 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  upon  the  cultural  practices  now  "being  followed 
in  growing  cotton  in  sample  areas.   The  extension  activities  conducted  over  a 
period  of  years  and  the  means  and  agencies  employed  in  extension  teaching  have 
"been  analyzed  not  alone  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dissemination  of  reliable 
information,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  actually  influencing  farmers  to 
accept  the  improved  cotton-production  practices  being  advocated. 

Many  data  are  also  presented  regarding  varieties,  source  of  seed,  spacing, 
fertilizing,  and  similar  cultural  and  marketing  practices  which  should  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  fujrther  development  o.f  a  sound  cotton-extension  pro- 
gram throughout  a  large  section  of  the  State.   In  order  that  reliable  informa- 
tion might  be  available  regarding  the  grade  and  staple  of  the  cotton  grown  on 
the  farms  studied,  areas  were  selected  around  gins  that  were  furnishing  the 
Cotton  Marketing  Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  with 
samples  of  each  bale  of  cotton  ginned. 

Collection  of  Data 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  and  State  Extension  Services,  collected 
field  data  during  late  January  and  early  February  1935,  using  the  personal- 
interview  survey  method.   A  total  of  3B9  records  v/as  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing gin  areas: 

Area  Parish  Becords 

Dixie Caddo 19 

Grand  Cane De  Soto 81 

Lisbon Claiborne 77 

Eernice Union ''8 

Dubach Lincoln ^4 

Jonesboro Jackson 60 

Records  were  obtained  from  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  cultural 
practices  being  followed.   In  most  cases  this  meant  from  landowners,  though  in 
some  cases  the  tenants  made  these  decisions.   It  is  estimated  from  the  data 
obtained  in  these  areas  that  between  1,000  and  1,100  families  were  engaged  in 
cotton  production  on  the  369  pla,ce3  for  which  records  were  obtained.   Three 
hundred  and  six  of  the  records  were  from  white  farm  operators,  and  63  from 
Negro  farmers.  Fnere  the  character  of  the  information  is  such  as  to  apply 
only  to  a  single  crop  year  the  data  are  for  the  crop  raised  in  1934. 

The  field  data  were  collected  by  a  small  survey  party  composed  of  expe- 
rienced extension  workers.   In  advance  of  going  to  the  field  the  m.embers  of  the 
party  devoted  considerable  time  to  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  cotton- 
extension  cictivities  conducted,  and  in  agreeing  upon  a  uniform  interpretation 
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of  the  qtiestions  included  on  the  survey  card  (figs,  la  and  l"b).   Conferences 
were  held  each  night,  and  the  previous  day's  records  were  checked  to  insure 
the  completeness  and  consistency  of  the  information  "being  ohtained. 

HJ:..g-JOr'y.  of  Farm  Demonstration  Work  in  Parishes  Studied 

F.'^.rni  demonstration  work  was  started  in  De   Soto  Parish  in  1907;  coopera- 
tive extension  work,  J^uly  1,  1914.   Since  the  inception  of  farm  demonstration 
work,  11  coiinty  agents  have  served  De  Soto  Parish.   The  present  agent  has  served 
in  the  parish  since  Janurry  1934.   The  tenure  of  those  serving  in  the  early  days 
of  the  work,  particularly  prior  to  1923,  was  for  comparatively  short  periods  of 
time.   Ill  fa,ct  the  average  nunter  of  years  served  "by  all  agents  is  approximately 
2.6  years  per  agent.   The  county  agent  who  preceded  the  present  agent  served  the 
parish  for  a  period  of  11-3/4  years.   The  parish  has  retained  the  services  of  a 
home  demonstration  agent  since  1915. 

Farm  demonstration  work  was  started  in  Caddo  Parish  in  1909  and  coopera- 
tive extension  Y/ork,  July  1,  1914.   Six  county  agents  have  served  the  parish 
since  the  vv'ork  started.   Prom  March  1,  1917,  to  November  30,  1923,  an  assistant 
co'anty  agent  was  employed.   The  average  length  of  service  per  agent  since  the 
work  started  is  4-1/3  years.   The  present  agent  has  served  for  6  years. 

Farm  demonstration  work  started  in  Claiborne  Parish  in  1909  and  coopera- 
tive extension  work,  July  1,  1914.   From  Octo'Der  31,  1919,  until  January  1922, 
the  parish  v;a.s  withoxit  a  county  agent.   Five  county  agents  have  served  in 
Claiborne  Parish  .for  an  average  of  4-4/5  years  per  agent.   The  present  agent 
has  served  for  a  rieriod  of  5  years. 

Union  Parish  started  farm  demonstration  work  in  1909,  and  cooperative 
extension  work,  July  1,  1914.   Seven  county  agents  have  served  this  parish  for 
an  average  of  approximately  4-1/2  years  per  agent.   The  present  agent  has 
served  continuously  for  the  past  12  years. 

Farm  demonstration  work  was  started  in  Lincoln  Parish  in  1909,  and  co- 
operative extension  work,  July  1,  1914.   Seven  agents  have  served  Lincoln  for 
an  average  of  approximately  4-1/3  years  per  agent.  The  present  agent  has 
served  for  a  period  of  8  years.   The  present  agents'  predecessor  served  for  7 
years.   The  period  of  service  for  the  remaining  agents  has  been  much  shorter 
and  in  som.e  instances  has  been  overlapping,  due  to  two  agent's  serving  in  the 
parish  at  the  same  time.   The  practice  of  using  two  agents  in  a  parish  was 
frequently  followed  in  the  early  days  of  the  work. 

Fa/rm  demonstration  work  was  started  in  Jackson  Parish  in  1909  and  co- 
operative extension  work,  September  1,  1917.   Six  agents  have  served  an  average 
of  2.6  years  per  a^ent  since  the  v/ork  began.   The  present  agent  has  served 
continuously  for  the  past  6  years.   The  longest  period  of  service  for  any  of  the 

former  agents  was  3  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  farm  demonstration  work  began  in  each  of  these 
parishes  in  1909  except  in  De  Soto,  where  it  started  in  1907.   On  July  1,  1914, 
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SIjHVET  of  results  of  COTTOiT  EZtKiSION  Date 

Addre  s  s Comcrani  t  y 

.Miles 


Unimp . 

OTmer_ ^Tenant 

Weekly^ . 


;o  agent's  office_ 
Owner' s  naoe 


Total  acres  in  farm 


Papers 


Farm 


Stations  usefvil  farm  information  is  obtained. 


.   Phone Hadio_ 

Listen  to  P. end  E.Hour 


Soil   type  of  cotton  land:Alluv, Greenville  g.sl.     Huston  f.s.l. ^Ochlockonee Orangeburg 

f.s, Susquehanna  f.s.l. Zirvin Other(naine) Degree  of  fertility:?. U. ^F._ 

Bain  prior  to  olantingrExc.      Suf. ^Insuf. .Rain  during  growing  seasonjExc. Suf . Insuf .__ 

Rotation  followed ^Years  folloTved.  Cotton  land  terraced 

Acres  cotton  grown  1934 Variety Years  this  variety  grown 


Bu.  seeded  per  acre_ 

Formula 


_Source  of  imp. 
Lbs.Der  acre 


seed Fertilizer  used: 

^Jilethod  of  application:Bed  on  top In  bed 

Side  dress  Spacing:i0-12  in.      12-14  in. 14  in.   and  over No. plants  per  hill 

Times  cultivated Implements  used:   Georgia  s.  &  sw. Row  ciilt._ Method  of  weevil 

control Method  of  other  insect  control 

How  is  crop  financed?: Farmer  himself Merchant Factor Bank      Prod.C.C.  _Emerg.S.L. 

Bales  cotton  oroduced  1934  Bales  Gov't   class  received ^No. bales  staple  length  13/16 

7/8_15/l6_l^ 1  1/15 1  1/8   1  3/16 1  l/4 .  No. bales  graded  S.M.+ St.M. ^M. 

St.L.U. ^L.M.- .No, bales  preparation: Smooth ^Sormal__RoTagh____. Cotton  sold  as  ginned 

Days  after  ginning  before  sold Price  per  lb.$ .  Lint  sold; 

In  seed ^Local  merchant Buyer's  ag' t ^Farmer's  Coop. .  Bales  on  which  Gov't  loan  was 

obtained  ^    _  .  Bales  sold  according  to  Gov't  class Bales  held  for  sale  according  to 


Gov't  class .   Increased  income,   if  any,  due  to  Gov't  class  $_ 

Ginner Oil  Mill ^Price  $       .  Member  cotton  assoc. 

Ever  conduct  cotton  result  demonstration 


.Cotton  seed  sold: 


Other  cotton  extension  activities  on  farm 


Agronomy  spec. 


JIature  of  contacts  with  county  agent_ 
^Other  spec.^ 


Fig.   la.     Obverse  side  of  questiomiaire  card  used  in  collecting  data. 


Extension  activities  relating  to  cotton  attended  or  personal  contacts  with  extension 

workers  regarding  cotton:-  Result  demonstration  adult(dem.a.)         Junior(dem.Jr. ) Method 

demonstration(m.dem.)  General  meeting(mtg.)_ Bulletin(bul.)  Office   call(o.c.) 

Farm  visit(f.v.)^ Circular  letter(cir.l.) IJews  story(n.s.) ^Exhibit (e ah.) ^Telephone 

(tel.) ^Correspondence(cor.) Radio  talK(r.) Po6ter(p.) ^Indirect  influence(ind.) 


Practices  adopted  due   to  ext.ension  infltience  and  means  and  agencies  resDonsible 

Practice 

!         Methods  largely 

responsible               ; 

County  agri. 
agent  involved: 

Specialist 
involved 

Rotation 

Improved  variety- 

Purebred  seed 

Preparation  of  land 

Fertilizer 

Close   spacing 

Terracing 

Insect  control 

Frequent   cultivation                                : 

Cooperative  marketing 

Market  according  to  grade  and  class 

Market  news  information 

Outlnnk                                                        < 

Educational   training:      Comnon               High  school           College 
Attitude   toward  extension:     Favorable         Indifferent           Oprx 

.     Age 

)sed 

Totes: 


Extension  Services  of  U.S.D.A.  and  Coll.  of  Agri.,  Univ.  of  La.,  cooperating.  (Jsjn.   1935) 
Fig.  lb.  Reverse  side  of  questionnaire  card  used  in  collecting  data. 
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when  farm  demonstration  work  136031116  a  part  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
each  parish  except  Jaclcson  continued  to  work  under  the  new  program.   Jackson 
Pa.rish  was  without  an  agent  from  January  1,  1914,  until  Septemher  1,  1017, 
and  work  after  1917  was  intermittent  until  the  employment  of  the  present  agent. 

Areas  Studied 

The  commanities  studied  are  located  in  Caddo  and  De  Soto  Parishes  of 
northwei't  Louisiana,  and  in  Claihorne,  Union,  Lincoln,  and  Jackson  Parishes 
of  north  central  Louisiana  (fig.  2).   These  areas  were  selected  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:   Pirst,  they  are  representative  of  a  large  part  of  the  State. 
Second,  the  practices  follov/ed  in  these  areas  are  common  to  those  of  a  large 
section  of  the  State.   Third,  the  first  farm  demonstration  agents  installed 
in  the  State  were  in  this  area.   Fourth,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cotton  grown 
in  the  upland  part  of  this  section  is  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  than 
is  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.   Fifth,  in  each  of  the  communities 
studied  there  was  a  gin  that  cooperated  with  the  Cotton  Marketing  Division  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   The  reports  of  the  grade  and 
staple  studies  of  these  gins  were  made  available  for  this  study. 

The  topog-raphy  of  this  area  is  rolling  to  hilly.   Red  River  and  many 
other  smaller  streams  traverse  this  section.   The  most  fertile  soils  of  the 
area  are  along  these  streams,  especially  along  Red  River.   Only  one  community, 
Eixie,  Caddo  Parish,  is  located  in  the  Red  River  hottom.   This  entire  area  was 
originally  heavily  timbered,  hut  most  of  the  virgin  timber  has  been  cut  off  by 
sav/mills.   Reforestation  in  the  uiDland  areas  is  gradually  taking  place,  and 
pulpwood,  piling,  and  other  forest  products  give  industrial  emplojTuent  and  a 
supplemental  source  of  cash  income  to  the  farmers.   Large  oil  and  gas  fields 
ha.VG  been  developed  in  Caddo,  De  Soto,  and  Union  Parishes.   Farmers  throughout 
these  areas  have  received  lease  money  which  has  supplemented  their  cash  income. 

Shreveport  with  a  population  of  eighty  thousand  is  located  in  Caddo 
Parish  near  the  Texas  and  Arkansas  lines.   This  is  the  only  large  city  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  State,  and  it  is  the  center  of  the  oil  and  gas  interests 
for  the  surrounding  parts  of  Louisiana,,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.   Many  thriving 
towns  are  scattered  tnroughout  the  parishes  studied.   These  centers  provide 
emplo^/meat  for  no nagri cultural  groups  and  supply  a  local  market  for  a  limited 
amount  of  agricultural  and  livestock  y^roducts,   A  network  of  paved  and  graveled 
highway's  traverses  the  entire  area  and  all  parish  (county)  seats  are  connected 
by  paved  highways. 

Crops,  Livestock,  and  Soils 

The   principal  field  crops  of  this  section  are  cotton  and  corn.   Peas 
and  beans  arc  planted  as  a  companion  crop  to  corn  and  alone  for  hay  and  soil 
improvement.   A  small  acreage  of  peanuts,  oats,  and  cane  for  sirup  is  grown  by 
many  farmers.   Vegetables  and  fruits  are  grown  principally  for  home  use. 

Hogs  are  grown  for  home  needs,  and  a  limited  supply  is  sold  in  the 
local  centers,   A  few  cows  are  kept  to  supply  home  needs.   Commercial  dairy- 
ing is  follov/ed  only  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  local  center 
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including  the  citv  of  wShreveport.   A  fnrm  flock  of  poultry  is  kept  "by  most 
farmers  for  home  use  and  is  a  supplemental  source  of  income  on  some  farms. 

The  predominating  upland  soil  t;^^es  of  the  greas  studied  are  Kirvin 
fine  sand  loam  and  Ruston  sandy  loam.   Tlie  Kirvin  surface  soil  is  commonly 
light  brown  to  grayish  hrovm  in  color  .^,nd  has  a  moderately  compact  red  upper 
suhsoil  with  some  grey  mottling  with  increasing  depth.   Although  the  Ruston 
soils  occur  in  areas  having  a  rolling  to  hilly  topography,  they  are  usually 
found  with  less  relief  than  the  Kirvin  series.   The  more  common  types  of 
Ruston,  the  sandy  loam  o.nd  loamy  sand,  have  grayish-hrown  surface  soils  and 
friahle  or  permeable  sandy-clay  reddish-yellow  subsoils. 

The  Red  River  bottom  soils  are  classified  largely  as  Miller  very  fine 
sandy  loain,  Miller  silt  loam,  and  Miller  clay. 

The  virgin  soils  of  this  area  are  fairly  fertile  and,  with  proper  care 
and  approved  cultural  practices,  produce  profitable  crops  of  cotton  and  other 
general  field  crops. 

If  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  those  soils  producing  1/4  of  a  bale 
of  cotton  or  less  per  acre  in  1934  were  classified  as  poor,  those  producing 
1/4  to  1/2  a  bale  per  acre  as  medium,  and  those  producing  more  than  l/2  a 
bale  per  acre  as  fertile,  it  is  found  that  only  7.6  percent  of  the  farms 
studied  were  fertile,  71.8  percent  were  of  raediiim  fertility,  and  20.6  percent 
were  of  poor  fertility.   According  to  estimates  of  the  farmers  interviewed 
nearly  43  percent  of  the  farms  operated  by  Negroes  were  classed  as  poor  in 
fertility,  whereas  this  was  true  of  but  16  percent  of  the  farms  operated  and 
managed  by  white  farmers  (table  l). 

Tabl e  1 . — Fertility  of  farms  studied 


Degree  of  fertility 

Percentage  of  farms 

Total 

White 

!Tegro 

Poox 

20.  6 

71.8 

7.6 

1'".0 
76.5 

43.9 

Medium 

49.2 

Fertile 

7.5         7.3 

General  Information  Regarding  Farms  Studied- 

Of  the  369  farmers  interviewed  306  were  white,  and  63  ITegro.   Of  the 
white  farmers,  90  percent  owned  part  or  all  of  the  land  farmed  (table  2a). 
This  was  time  of  68  percent  of  the  ITegro  farm^ers.   The  average  number  of 
acres  of  land  operated  or  managed  by  the  white  farmers  was  333,  of  which  137 
acres  were  classed  as  cultivated  land  (annual  crop  plus  hay).   The  Negro 
farmers  operated  or  managed  14C'  acres  of  land,  of  which  68  acres  were  culti- 
vated land.  Roads  suitable  for  travel  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  passed  by 
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the  iiornes  of  35  percent  of  the  white  farmers,  and  only  5  percent  of  the 
homes  of  the  Kegro  farmers  interviewed.   Nearly  64  percent  of  the  Negro 
farmers  lived  on  unimproved  dirt  roads,  in  contrast  to  22  percent  of  the 
white  farmers.   The  average  distance  from  the  farm.stead  to  the  county  seat 
was  12  miles,  "being  practically  the  same  for  hoth  the  white  and  Negro  farmers 
studied. 


Ta'ol e  2(a).  — General  information  relating  to  farm.s  included  in  study 


Item 


Numher 


Records  obtained 

Farms  operated  "by: 

Owners 

Tenants 

Average  size  of  farm 

(acres) 

Acres  cultivated  (crops  plus 
hay)  per  farm 

Jarms  located  on: 

All-weather  roads 

Improved  roads 

Unim.proved  roads 

Average  distance  to  county 
extension  office  (miles)... 


Total 


Percent- 
age 


363 


126 


153 
1C7 


100 


313    86.4 
50    13.6 


3C0 


ic 


.ri 


20.5 
41.5 
20.0 


White 


iNJumber 


306 


276 


333 


137 


i:6 

133 
67 


12. r 


Percent- 
age 


100 


0,^.2 


34.7 
43.5 
21.9 


Negro 


Number 


63 


43 

2^ 


140 


68 


3 

20 
40 


12.4 


Percent- 
age 


100 


68.3 

31.7 


4.8 
31.7 

63.5 


That  the  farm  home  was  equipped  with  a  telephone  was  reported  "by  nearly 
25  percent  of  the  white  farmers,  "but  by  less  than  2  percent  of  the  Negro  farmers. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  white  farmers  reported  radios,  in  contrast  to  3  percent 
of  the  Negro  farm.ers  (table  2b).   Qf  the  white  farmiers,  70  percent  subscribed 
to  daily  newspapers,  and  of  the  Negro  farmers,  27  percent.   Forty-two  percent 
of  the  white  farmers  and  21  percent  of  the  Negro  farmers  subscribed  to  local 
weekly  newspapers.   One  or  more  farm  papers  were  reported  taken  by  69  percent 
of  the  v;hite  farmers,  and  by  24  percent  of  the  Negro  farmers.   Nearly  92  per- 
cent of  the  white  farmers  and  nearly  51  percent  of  the  Negro  farmers  took  either 
a  farm  paper  or  a  newspaper. 
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The  farmers  interviewed  averaged  approximately  50  years  of  age,  there 
"being  less  than  a  year's  difference  in  the  average  ages  of  the  white  and  Negro 
farmers.   Educational  training  "beyond  the  high  school  was  reported  "by  10  per- 
cent of  the  white  farmers  studied,  and  an  additional  28  percent  had  attended 
school  beyond  the  eighth  grade.   Of  the  Negro  farmers  studied,  only  3  percent 
had  received  any  formal  schooling  "beyond  the  eighth  grade. 


Ta'Dle  2(b).  — General  information  relating  to  farms  included  in  study 


Item 


Farms  with- 

Tel  ep'none 

Radio 

Farms  taking  papers; 

Daily 

Weekly 

Farm 

Any 

Average  age  of  farmer  (years)... 
Educational  training  of  farmers: 

Some  college 

Some  high  school  but  no 

college 

'.-    Eighth  grade  or  less 


Total 


Number 


77 
102 

260 
14C 
226 
313 
50.5 

31 

89 
249 


Percent- 
age 


20.3 
27.6 

70.5 
57 . 9 
61.2 
84.8 


8.4 

24.1 
67.5 


White 


Niimber 


76 

100 

243 
127 
211 
281 
50.7 

31 
87 


Percent- 
age 


24.8 
32.7 

79.4 
41.5 
69. C 
91.8 


10.1 

28.4 
61.4 


Negro 


Number 


1 
2 

17 
13 
15 
32 
49.8 


2 

61 


Percent- 
age 


1.6 
3.2 

27.0 
20.6 
23.8 
50.8 


3.2 
96.8 
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status  of  Cotton  G-rowin/;  in  Areas  Studied 

Terracing 

The  first  step  in  maintaining  and  building  soil  fertility  in  the  upland 
area  of  northwest  and  north-central  Louisiana  is  a  system  of  terraces  properly 
laid  out  and  constructed.  With  the  exception  of  the  Red  River  bottom,  area  in 
Caddo  Parish  (Dixie  community),  the  entire  upland  area  of  north  Louisiana 
except  the  branch  bottoms,  which  constitute  a  relatively  sm.all  portion  of  the 
total  area,  needs  terracing.   Terracing  has  been  encouraged  by  leading  farmers 
and  the  Extension  Service  for  many  years,  and  though  a  considerable  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  on  the  farms  studied  was  reported  as  terraced,  the  existing 
terraces  are  in  m.any  instances  inadequate  and  the  systems  incomplete.   The  Jones- 
boro  community  (Jackson  Parish)  reported  79  percent  of  the  cropland  terraced, 
which  is  the  highest  percentage  of  cultivated  land  terraced  of  any  of  the  areas 
studied  (table  3).   This  is  followed  by  Sernice  (Union)  with  60  percent;  Union- 
ville  (Lincoln)  with  68  percent;  Lisbon  (Claiborne)  with  44  percent;  and  Grand 
Cane  (De  Soto)  with  19  percent.   The  cultivated  acreage  per  farm  in  the  Jones- 
boro  community  (Jackson)  is,  however,  only  approximately  l/2  to  1/3  of  that  of 
the  other  communities  studied.   With  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Cane  area  in 
De  Soto  Parish,  where  terracing  has  been  emphasized  for  about  10  years  only, 
terracing  has  been  included  in  the  extension  programs  of  the  communities  prac- 
tically since  the  beginning  of  farm  demonstration  work. 

Table  3. — Cultivated  land  terraced  on  farms  r-tudied 

(by  parishes) 


Parish 

Records 
obtained 

Average 

number  of  acres  of 

cultivated 

land  and  hay  per 

farm 

Percentage  of 

cultivated 

land 

terraced 

Caddo 

19 
81 
77 
68 
64 
60 
369 

345.2 
151.1 
104.6 
104.8 
141.1 
55.0 
125.5 

De  Soto. . - 

19.2 

Claiborne 

43.5 

Union. . .  . 

69.2 

Lincoln 

67.8 

Jackson 

78.7 

All  farms 

studied 

42.1 

Rainfall 

The  largest  yields  of  cotton  are  usually  obtained  in  years  of  light  to 
moderate  rainfall.   The  rainfall  prior  to  planting  time  in  1934  was  excessive 
in  the  judgment  of  45  percent  of  the  farmers  interviewed,  whereas  55  percent 
of  the  farmers  held  that  it  was  only  sufficient  for  proper  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  normal  planting.   During  the  grov/ing  season  the  rainfall  was  very 
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light.   Only  2   percent  of  the  farmers  interviewed  reported  sufficient  rainfall 
to  promote  normal  plant  growth.   On  the  remaining  98  percent  of  the  farms  in- 
cluded in  the  study,  the  rainfall  was  considered  insufficient  to  meet  moisture 
requirements.   In  addition  to  an  exceptionally  dry  season  a  few  days  of  northeast 
hot  winds  forced  the  crop  to  prematurity,  therehy  reducing  the  acre  yields  and 
the  length  of  staple  (table  4). 

Tahle  4. — Rainfall  during  1934  crop  season 


Rainfall 

Percentage  of  farmers  rex)orting 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Prior  to  planting: 

Excessive 

44.7 

54.8 

.5 

2.4 
97.6 

43.8 

55.9 

.3 

2.6 
97.4 

49.2 

Sufficient 

Insufficient 

During  growing  season: 

Excessive 

49.2 
1.6 

Sufficient 

Insufficient 

1.6 
98.4 

Rotation 

The  rotation  of  crops  has  long  been  recommended  by  leading  farmers  and 
experiment  stations  as  being  fundamental  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
soil  fertility.   This  fundamental  principle  is  especially  important  in  regard  to 
a  clean  cultivated  crop  like  cotton,  which  leaves  the  svirface  soil  exposed  to  the 
detrimental  effects  of  erosion  if  excessive  rains  occur.   Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  farmers  interviewed  followed  a  2-year  or  longer  rotation. 

Tvvo-year  rotation. — A  2-year  rotation  of  cotton  followed  by  corn  inter- 
planted  to  peas  or  beans  was  used  by  42  percent  of  the  farmers  interviewed,  where- 
as 7  percent  used  cotton  with  corn  planted  alone. 

Three-year  rotation. — The  principal  3-year  rotation  used  on  the  farms 
studied  consists  of  succession  cotton  followed  by  corn  interplanted  to  peas.   Of 
those  using  this  rotation,  18  percent  follow  succession  cotton  with  corn  inter- 
planted to  peas,  and  8  percent  with  corn  alone.   This  rotation  is  practiced  by 
those  producers  who  normally  plant  two-thirds  or  more  of  their  cultivated  acreage 
to  cotton. 

Four-year  or  longer  rotation. — Only  3  percent  of  the  farms  studied  follow 
a  4-year  or  longer  rotation.   The  group  using  this  rotation  is  too  small  to  be 
representative  (table  5). 

Rotation  in  relation  to  yield. — Prom  table  6  it  is  apparent  that  yields 
for  the  1934  crop  season  had  little  relationship  to  rotation  of  crops.   The 
abnormally  dry  growing  season  was  undoubtedly  an  important  factor.   It  is  also 
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entirely  possible  that  farmers  reported  the  rotation  they  would  like  to  use  hut 
which  had  "been  interrupted  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  1934  hecause  of 
the  very  low  prices  received  for  cotton,  and  the  correspondingly  small  amount  of 
money  available  to  most  farmers  with  which  to  purcha.se  legume  seed. 

Tahle  5. — Percentage  of  farmers  following  different  rotations 


Kind  of  rotation 

3— ye  "2  2^ 

3-year 

4-year  or  longer 

Any 

None 

2-year  rotation  of- 

Cotton,  corn  with  peas  or  heans 

Cotton,  corn  alone 

Cotton,  corn  or  oats  and  peas 

Other  (mentioned  once  each) 

3-year. rotation  of- 

Cotton  (2  yr. ) ,  corn  with  peas 

Cotton  (2  yr. ) 1  corn  alone 

Cotton,  corn,  peas 

Cotton,  corn,  (2  yr. ) 

Cotton  (2  yr. ) ,  corn  or  stuhble 

Other  (mentioned  once  each) 

4-year  or  longer  rotation  of- 

Cotton  (3  yr. ) ,  corn  alone 

Cotton   (3  yr.),    corn  v/ith  beans    (3  yr.) 

Cotton,  corn  with  peas,  pasture  (3  yr.) 

Other  (ment ioned  once  each) 


Total 


Tniite 


Negro 


52.3 

53.6 

46.0 

30.1 

30.7 

27.0 

2.7 

3.3 

- 

85.1 

87.6 

73.0 

14.9 

12.4 

27.0 

42.5 

45.4 

28.6 

6.8 

4.6 

17.5 

1.4 

1.6 

- 

l.b 

2.0 

- 

17.9 

19.3 

11.1 

7.0 

5.6 

14.3 

1.1 

1.3 

- 

1.1 

1.0 

1.6 

0.5 

0.6 

- 

2.4 

2.9 

- 

1.6 

2.0 

_ 

0.3 

0.3 

- 

0.3 

0.3 

- 

-^.5 

C.6 

- 

Table  ^. — Relationship  of  rotation  to  cotton  yield 


Item 


2-year  rotation 

3-year  rotation 

4  or  more  years  rotation 
No  rotation 

Total 


Farms 


193 

111 

10 

55 


369 


Acres 
grown 


7,761 

6,545 

503 

2,525 


17,334 


Cotton  "oroduced 


Bales 


2,763 
2,676.5 

188 

952 


6,579.5 


Pounds 


1,320,714 

1 , 279 , 367 

89,864 

455,056 


3,145,001 


Average 
number  of 
pounds 
"oer  acre* 


170.2 
195.5 
178.6 
180.2 


181.4 


*  Pounds  calculated  at  500  per  bale  less  22  pounds  for  bagging  and  ties. 
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Varieties 


Q;aick-maturing,  high-yielding  varieties  adapted  to  the  particular  soil 
type  and  area  are  important.   Varieties  with  a  high  percentage  of  lint  with  a 
staple  length  of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  or  more  are  usually  most  profitahle. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  value  of  differentials  for  staple  lengths  is 
reflected  in  the  price  paid  the  producers. 

Prior  to  the  infestation  of  this  area  "by  the  holl  weevil,  the  principal 
varieties  grown  were  Mehane  Triumph,  Russell  Big  Boll,  Rowden  Big  Boll,  and 
similar  vigorous  heavy-foliaged  late-maturing  varieties.   Following  weevil  in- 
festation, these  varieties  were  largely  replaced  by  Half  and  Half.   This  variety 
was  generally  grown  throughout  this  section,  except  in  the  Grand  Cane  community 
of  De  Soto  Parish,  until  1926,  when  Delta  and  Pine  Land  was, introduced  into  the 
various  conaminities  "by  the  Extension  Service. 

Half  and  Half,  a  quickly  maturing,  short-staple  variety  with  a  lint  per- 
centage of  more  than  4C  was  grown  in  1034  on  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
farms  studied  (table  7).   Delta  and  Pine  Land  with  a  staple  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  an  inch  to  I-I/I6  inches  was  grown  by  33  percent  of  the  farmers. 
Lankart  was  the  only  other  variety  grown  by  as  many  as  11  percent  of  the  farmers 
interviewed.   Twelve  percent  of  the  farmers  grew  mixed  cotton. 

Tabl e  7 . — Percentage  of  farmers  growing  differe nt  varieties  of  cotton 


Variety 


Half  and  Half 

Delta  and  Pine  Land 

Lankart 

Russell  Big  Boll 

Qualla 

Mebane  Triumph 

Dixie  Triumph 

Rowden  Big  Boll 

Delfos 

Vandiver's  Heavy  Fruiter.... 
Others  (mentioned  once  each) 
Farms  reporting  any  variety. 
Farms  growing  mixed  cotton. . 
Variety  not  given 


Total 


Percent 

3978 

22.8 

10.8 

6.8 

4.9 

7.6 

3.8 

.5 

.5 

.5 

3.8 

88.6 

11.9 

.3 


\Vhite 


Percent 

40.2 

23.8 

12.4 

7.5 

2.6 

8.8 

4.6 

.6 

.3 

.3 

2.9 

89.9 

10.8 

.3 


Hegro 


Percent 

38.1 

17.5 

3.2 

3.2 

15.9 

1.6 


1.6 

1.6 

7.9 

82.5 

17.5 


Note:   Several  fanners  reported  more  than  one  variety  grown,  or  reported 
a  part  of  cotton  a  named  variety,  the  remainder  being  mixed. 
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TalJle  8  shows  the  percentage  of  farms  and  acreages  of  the  different 
varieties  grown  by  the  producers  interviewed  in  the  respective  parishes.   It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  different  parishes  with  regard  to  the  varieties  of 
cotton  "being  grown.   In  Caddo  Parish  (Dixie  comniunity)  63  percent  of  the  farmers 
planted  79  percent  of  the  1334  cotton  acreage  to  Delta  and  Pine  Land,  while  42 
percent  of  the  farmers  grew  Half  and  Half  on  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
acreage.   Prior  to  the  establishment  of  an  outfield  cotton  variety  and  fertilizer 
test  in  the  Dixie  community  in  1928  by  the  State  experiment  station.  Half  and 
Half  was  the  predominant  variety  in  that  area.   In  1928  about  4C  percent  of  the 
cotton  ginned  by  the  Dixie  Gin  Company  was  less  than  7/8  staple,  whereas  in  1934 
only  2  percent  of  the  cotton  ginned  at  that  gin  was  less  than  7/8  staple. 

Practically  no  Half  and  Half  was  grown  in  the  De.  Soto  Parish  area  (Grand 
Cane),  Delta  and  Pine  Land,  Russell  Big  Boll,  and  ^ualla  being  the  principal 
varieties  grown,  in  that  order  of  listing. 

In  Claiborne,  Union,  and  Lincoln  Parish  areas  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
farmers  grew  Half  and  Half,  this  variety  being  m^ost  popular  in  the  Lincoln  area 
where  it  was  grown  by  nearly  80  percent  of  the  farmers,  and  accounted  for  67  per-. 
cent  of  the  cotton  acreage. 

Triumph  was  the  predomiinating  variety  of  cotton  grown  in  the  Jackson  area, 
being  reported  by  45  percent  of  the  farmers  interviewed,  .and  accounting  for  38 
percent  of  the  acreage. 

Variety  in  relation  to  yield. — Because  of  the  great  importance  of  soil 
fertility  it  is  desirable  to  compare .yields  of  the  different  varieties  of  cotton 
grown  by  parishes.   In  the  river  bottom  area  of  Caddo  Parish  the  average  yields 
of  Half  and  Half  and  Delta  and  Pine  Land  varieties  were  apxiroximately  the  same 
(table  9).   The  greater  length  of  staple  of  the  Delta  and  Pine  Land  variety 
readily  accounts  for  its  popularity  in  that  section.   Half  and  Half  substantially 
outyielded  the  Delta  and  Pine  Land  variety  in  De  Soto  and  Lincoln  Parishes,  and 
underyielded  it  in  Claiborne  and  Jackson  Parishes.   In  Union  Parish  these  two 
varieties  yielded  the  same.   In  the  absence  of  opportunity  on  the  local  market 
to  obtain  a  premium  for  greater  staple  length  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Half 
and  Half  variety  continues  to  be  so  largely  grown.   In  Claiborne  Parish,  Russell 
Big  Boll  outyielded  Delta  and  Pine  Land,  but  in  Jackson  Parish  the  reverse  was 
true.   In  De  Soto  Parish  the  yields  of  the  two  varieties  were  practically  the 
same.   Lankart  outyielded  Delta  and  Pine  Land  in  De  Soto,  Union,  and  Lincoln 
Parishes.   Triumph  gave  a  larger  yield  than  Delta  and  Pine  Land  in  De  Soto  Parish, 
but  a  lower  yield  in  Claiborne  and  Jackson  Parishes.   Rowden  gave  the  lowest 
yield  of  any  variety  in  Claiborne,  the  only  parish  in  which  it  was  reported. 
'Qualla,  in  the  one  parish  in  which  reported  (De  Soto)  yielded  about  the  same  as 
Delta  and  Pine  Land.   Wallace  was  the  highest  yielding  variety  in  Jackson  Parish. 

Variety  in  relation  to  staple  length. — In  all  but  the  Jackson  Parish  area 
information  on  Government  grade  and  staple  was  obtained  from  the  cotton  ginned 
for  each  producer.   It  is  interesting  to  compare  staple  length  of  the  different 
varieties,   Orndtting  Caddo  Parish  because  of  the  very  favorable  soil  conditions 
represented,  81  percent  of  the  Half  and  Half  cotton  ginned  in  the  other  areas 
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was  I3/I6  of  an  inch  or  less,  and  an  additional  18  percent  7/8-inch,   leaving 
but  1  percent  15/l6-inch  in  length.   Of  the  Delta  and.   Pine  La,nd  cotton  grown  in 
the  same  areas  hut  32  percent  was  13/l6-inch,  5C  percent  7/8-inch,  and  nearly 
17  percent  15/l6-inch  staple.   The  staple  length  of  the  LarJkart  variety  was  much 
shorter  than  that  of  Delta  and  Pine  L,?Jid,  hut  somewhat  longer  than  Half  and  Half. 
QuaJla  and  Russell  Big  Boll  classed  somewhat  longer  thr:ri  Delta  and  Pine  Land, 
nearly  one-third  of  these  varieties  "being  15/l6-inch  in  staple.   Triumph  staple 
length  was  practically  the  same  as  ths,t  of  Delta  and  Pine  Land.   Howden  cotton 
was  similar  in  staple  length  to  Lanlcart  (tahle  IC). 

In  comparing  yields  and  staple  lengths  of  the  aoove  named  varieties  of 
cotton  the  reader  must  keep  in  mind  tha.t  the  information  given  is  for  out  a 
single  crop  season  when  there  was  an  unusual  shortage  of  rainfall  d-oring  the 
growing  season. 

Source  of  Seed 

Porty-fo^ir  percent  of  the  farmers  interviewed  ootained  their  planting 
seed  from  neighhoring  farmers.   This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  establishing 
in  the  community  with  leading  farmers  a  supply/  of  planting  seed,  if  the  most 
widespread  use  of  the' variety  is  to  he  obtained. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  producers  included  in  the  study  obtained 
foundation,  seed  direct  from  the  breeder.   Merchants,  ginners,  and  seed  dealers 
supplied  planting  seed  to  14  percent  of  those  Interviewed.   Foundation  seed  was 
obtained  from  the  experiment  station  by  only  0.8  percent  of  those  studied;  0.5 
percent  practiced  field  selection  of  seed.   The  varieties  grown  by  the  369  pro- 
ducers interviewed  have  been  planted  an  average  of  3.2  years  since  renewing  the 
planting  seed  (table  11). 

Table  11. — Percentage  of  farmers  obtaining  seed  from  different  sources 


Source. 


Neighboring  farm.ers , 

Breeder 

Merchant,  ginner,  and  seed  dealer, 

Experiment  station , 

Own  selection 

Other 

Source  not  reported 

Average  number  years  from  source.. 


)tal   T 


Percent 

43.6 

35. C 

14.4 

0.8 

0.5 

4.3 

14.1 

3.2 


White 

Percent 

41.  5 

38.2 

15.7 

1.0 

0.6 

4.6 

12.4 

3.2 


..J__ 


!Tegro 


Percent 
54.0 
19.0 
7.9 


3.2 
22.2 

3.4 


Fertilizer 

The  soils  of  this  area  with  favorable  rainfall  respond  to  the  use  of  com- 
miercial  fertilizer.   Prior  to  1933  fertilizer  was  quite  universally  used  by 
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cotton  producers  of  this  section.  However,  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
cotton  and  the  relatively  high  price  of  fertilizer  as  compared  to  that  of  cotton, 
many  farmers  discontinued  its  use.   Only  36  percent  of  the  farmers  included  in    > 
the  study  used  fertilizer  in  1934,   Those  using  fertilizer  treated  an  average  of  I 
31  acres  of  cotton  per  farm  as  compared  to  a  planted  acreage  of  47  acres  per  farm 
for  all  farms  studied. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  those  using  fertilizer  in  1934  applied  it  at  the 
rate  of  162  pounds  per  acre  and  made  the  seedhed  on  top  of  the  fertilizer.   An 
equal  number  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  152  pounds  per  acre  and  placed  the  ferti- 
lizer in  the  hed.   Eleven  percent  apr»lied  it  as  a  side  dressing  at  the  rate  of 
118  pounds  per  acre.   A  mixed-good  made  up  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and 
potash  was  used  hy  84  percent  of  those  reporting  fertilizer  used  in  1934,  the 
most  common  mixture  reported  being  4  percent  nitrogen,  8  percent  phosphoric  acid, 
and  4  percent  potash.   Phosphoric  acid  alone  was  used  by  10  percent,  whereas  16 
percent  used  a  nitrogenous  material  alone  (table  12). 

Table  12. — Kind  of  fertilizer  used;  rate,  and  method  of  application 


Item 


Percentage  of  farmers  using  any  fertilizer. 
Average  acres  fertilized  on  these  farms.... 
Percentage  of  farmers  using  fertilizer  who 

bed  on  top 

Average  rate  of  such  application  per  acre, 

pounds 

Percentage  of  farmers  using  fertilizer  who 

place  in  bed 

Average  rate  of  such  application  per  acre, 

pounds 

Percentage  of  farmers  using  fertilizer  who 

side  dress 

Average  rate  of  such  application  per  acre, 

pounds 

Percentage  of  farmers  using  fertilizer  who 
report  the  following  forrau.lae: 

4-8-4 

4-12-4 

6-10-7 

6-2-1 

PgOsal one 

Nitrogen  alone 

Other  (mentioned  only  once) 


Total 

36.0 
31.3 

48.1 
162.2 

48.1 
151.6 

11.3 
118.0 


56.4 
8.3 
3.8 

3.0 
10.5 
15.8 
19.5 


White 

37.9 
33.7 

47.4 
166.7 

49.1 
155.0 

12.1 
115.7 


59.5 
6.0 
4.3 
2.6 
9.5 
15.5 
19.8 


Negro_ 


27.0 
11.7 

52.9 
134.4 

41.2 

124.3 

5.9 

150,0 


35.3 
23.5 

5.9 
17.6 
17.6 
17.6 


Fertilizer  in  relation  to  yj^eld. — Only  53  of  the  369  farms  studied 
fertilized  their  entire  acreage  in  1934.   A  yield  of  177  pounds  of  lint  per 
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acre  was  o"btained  from  the  2,123  n.cres  fertilized.   Those  fertilizing  only  a 
part  of  their  cotton  acreage  olitained  a  yield  of  162  pounds  per  acre  on  3,514 
pla,nted  acres.   Those  reporting  no  fertilizer  used  obtained  a  yield  of  165  pounds 
per  acre  on  8,126  acres  (tatle  13).   The  deficiency  in  rainfall  during  the  grow- 
ing season  was  perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  low  returns  from  the  use  of 
fertilizer  in  1934. 

Ci.iltural  Practices 

As  the  terra  is  used  here,  cultural  practices  include  seedbed  preparation, 
planting,  thinning  of  plants,  and  cultivation  of  the  plants  until  a  crop  has  been 
set.   Through  oversight,  questions  on  preparation  of  seedbed  and  dates  of  plant- 
ing were  left  off  the  schedules  used  in  the  collection  of  field  data. 

The  369  farms  studied  reported  an  average  of  0.9  bushels  of  planting  seed 
used  per  acre,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  an  average  of  2.7  plants  ver   hill.   The 
hills  were  spaced  IC  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  drill  by  54  percent  of  the  farmers 
interviewed,  12  to  14  inches  by  26  percent,  and  14  inches  and  over  by  19  percent 
(table  14).  .         . 

The  number  of  cultivations  given  by  those  included  in  this  study  ranged 
from  2  to  10  in  1034  with  an  average  of  5.1  per  season  for  the  group. 

Georgia  stock  and  sweep  (including  double  shovel)  was  the  only  implement 
used  for  cultivating  by  85  percent  of  those  interviewed.   ITine  percent  used  both 
Georgia  stock  with  sweep  attachment  and  a  row  cultivator,  and  5  percent  used  a 
row  cultivator  alone. 

Table  14. — Cultural  practices  followed 


Cultural  pr actio es 


Total 


Percentage  of  farmers  spacing: 

10  to  12  inches 

12  to  14  inches 

14  inches  and  over 

Average  number  of  plants  left  per  hill 

Average  number  of  times  cultivated 

Percentage  of  faJTners  using  following  implements: 

Georgia  stock  and  sweep  only  (including  double  shovel) 
Row  cultivator  only 

Both  Georgia  stock  and  sweep  and  row  cultivator 

Average  rate  of  seeding  per  acre,  bushel 


54.5 

26.0 

19.2 

2.7 

5.1 

85.4 
5.1 
9.2 
0.9 


iWiite 


55.6 

22.9 

21.2 

2.7 

5.1 


83.7 
5.6 

10.4 
0.8 


I'Tegro 


49.2 

41.3 

9.5 

2.5 

5.2 

93.6 
3.2 
3.2 

1.1 


Cultural  practices  as  related  to  yields. — The  very  closely  spaced  cotton 
(10  to  12  inches),  reported  by  2bl  of  the  farmers  interviewed,  did  not  produce  as 
large  yields  per  acre  as  did  the  medium-spaced  cotton  (l2  to  14  inches),  the 
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difference  "being  55  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  wider  spacing. 
The  widest-spaced  cotton  (14  inches  and  over)  yielded  only  slightly  more  than 
the  very  closely  spaced  cotton  (table  15). 

Tahle  15. — Relationshir'  of  spacing  to  cotton  yield 


■ 

Cotton  -oroduced 

Item 

inarms 

Acres 
grown 

Bales 

Pounds 

Average 
number  of 
pounds 
per  acre* 

Spacing: 

IC  to  12  "i  nches 

2-1 

96 

71 

1 

9,459 

5,777 

2,C52 

4^ 

3,212 
2,628 
728.5 

11 

1,535,336 

1,25^,184 

343 , 223 

5,258 

162.3 

12  to  14  inches 

217.4 

14  inches  and  over 

Farms  not  reporting 

169.7 

114.  3 

Total 

369 

1 

1 
17,334-  1   6. 570. 5 

3,145,CC1 

18T  .4 

'   - 

*?o''JJids  calculated  at  5CC  per  bale  less  22  pounds  for  bagging  and  ties. 


The  importance  of  frequent  cultivation  of  the  growing  crop  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  table  16.  Wciere   the  cotton  was  cultivated  six  or  more  times  the 
yield  reported  was  222  pounds  per  acre  as  compared  to  156  "oounds  where  the  crop 
was  cultivated  four  to  five  times,  and  118  pounds  per  acre  where  only  two  to 
three  cultivations  were  made. 

Table  16. — Relationship  of  times  cultivated  to  cotton  yield 


Item 


Times  cultivated: 

2  t  o   3  t  ime  s 

4  to   5   tim.es 

6  times  and  over. . . . 
Farms  not  reporting. 


Total 


Cotton  produced 


Acres 
■tj'arms I       grown 


33 

215 

114 

7 


363 


2,C3C 

7,5C7 

7,667 

13C 


17,334 


Bales 


500.5 
2 , 449 . 5 
3,556.5 
73 


6 , 579 . 5 


Pounds 


239,239 

1,170,861 

1,700,007 

34,894 


3,145,001 


Average 
number 
of  pounds 
per  acre* 


117.8 
156.0 
221.7 
268.4 


181.4 


*Pounds  calculated  at  5CC  per  bale  less  22  pounds  for  bagging  and  ties. 
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Yield  of  Cotton  on  Farms  Studied 

As  would  "be  expected,  the  average  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  on  the  farms 
studied  was  highest  in  the  river  "bottom  area  in  Caddo  Parish  -  325  pounds  of 
lint  cotton  per  acre  (tahle  17).   The  lowest  average  yield  was  1C8  pounds  per 
acre  in  the  De  Soto  Parish  area.   In  comparison  with  census  data  on  average 
yield  of  cotton  per  acre  for  the  entire  parish,  it  is  evident  that  the  areas 
studied  in  Caddo,  Claihorne,  Lincoln,  and  Jackson  Parishes  were  somewhat  ahove 
parish  averages,  and  in  De  Soto  and  Union  Parishes  the  areas  studied  were  some- 
what helow  parish  averages  insofar  as  average  yield  of  cotton  in  1934  was  con- 
cerned. .  • 

Table  17. — Yield  of  cotton  per  acre  hy  parishes 


Parish 


Caddo 

De  Soto. . 
Claiborne 
Union. . . . 
Lincoln. . 
Jackson. . 

Total 


Records 
obtained 


10 
81 
77 
68 
64 
60 


Total 
acres 

in 
cotton 

3,558 
4,522 
2,621 
2 ,  308 
3.362 
963 


j  17,334 


Bales 
produced 


2,419.5 

1,019.5 

827.5 

662.0 

1,228.5 

422.5 


Average 
number  of 

pounds 
per  acre 


325.0 
107.8 
150.9 
137.1 
174.7 
209.7 


6,579.5 


181.4 


Average 
number  of 
pounds  per  acre 
entire  parish, 
1935  census  


208 
120 
127 
142 
154 
172 


157.6 


Grade  and  Staple  of  Cotton  Grown 

As  indicated  previously,  information  was  obtained  from  the  gins  in  all  of 
the  parish  areas  studied  except  Jackson,  regarding  the  staple  length,  grade,  and 
preparation  of  each  bale  of  cotton  ginned  for  the  farm  studied,  as  determined  by 
the  Cotton  Marketing  Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Economics.   In  a  few  in- 
stances small  amounts  of  cotton  were  ginned  at  other  than  cooperating  gins,  so 
that  information  on  the  grade  and  staple  length  of  that  cotton  was  not  available. 
Grade  and  staple  information  was  obtained  for  5,178  of  the  6,580  bales  of  cotton 
produced  on  the  farms  included  in  the  study. 

'Nearly  28  percent  of  the  cotton  classed  as  13/l^,  31  percent  as  7/8,  29 
percent  as  15/l6,  and  12  percent  as  1  inch  (table  18).   Less  than  1  percent  of 
the  cotton  classed  above  1  inch.   Approximately  14  percent  of  the  cotton  graded 
good  middling  or  better,  53  percent  strict  middling,  29  percent  middling,  and  4 
percent  strict  lov/  middling.   Less  than  1  percent  graded  low  middling  or  poorer. 

As  to  preparation,  94  percent  of  the  cotton  was  classed  as  normal,  and 
G  percent  as  rough. 
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Ta"ble  18. — .5li^^.§_s.nd_  startle  of  cotton  produced 


G-rade  or  stapl e_ 


Bales  produced 

Sales  Government  classed 

Percentage  of  cotton  of  following  staple  lengths: 

13/16  inch 

7/8  inch 

15/16  inch 

1  inch 

I-I/I6  inches 

I-5/I6  inches 

Percentage  of  cotton  of  following  grade: 

Good  middling  or  "better ' 

Strict  middlir^ 

Middling 

Strict  low  middling 

Low  middling  or  poorer 

Percentage  of  cotton  of  following  preparation: 

Sffiooth 

Llormal 

Rough 

Farmers  receiving  information  from  ginner  as  to 

Government  class  of  their  cotton. 

Bales  of  cotton  produced  on  these  farm.s 


Total 

White 

Negro 

6, 57?. 5 

5, 

896.5 

633 

5,178.5 

.4 

550 . 5 

628 

27.6 

28.7 

20 . 1 

31.1 

31.8 

26.3 

28.7 

27.0 

40.8 

12. C 

11.9 

12.9 

0.5 

0.6 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

13.9 

13.3 

17.7 

■  53,3 

52.5 

59.1 

28 . 7 

29.7 

21.3 

3.8 

4.1 

1.8 

C.3 

0.3 

C.2 

0.1 

_ 

0.3 

93.8 

93.6 

95.2 

^.1 

6.4 

4.4 

25 

24 

1 

1 ,  827 

1, 

817 

10 

Only  25  farmers  out  of  the  369  interviewed  had  received  information  from 
the  gin  as  to  the  Government  class  of  their  cotton.   That  this  number  included 
the  larger  cotton  growers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  these  25  farms  produced 
35  percent  of  all  the  cotton  for  which  Government  class  was  available.  Although 
the  classing  of  cotton  ginned  in  representative  cotton  producing  areas  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  primarily  a  service  or  statistical 
activity,  it  would  seem  that  some  provision  should  be  made,  possibly  by  the 
Extension  Service,  to  obtain  a  wider  distribution  of  authentic  information  on  the 
quality  of  cotton  being  produced  to  increase  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such 
information.   Again  the  question  of  being  able  to  obtain  prem»ium  on  the  local 
market  for  higher  quality  cotton  is  raised.   In  the  absence  of  proper  price  dif- 
ferentials the  stimulus  to  produce  better  cotton  is  lacking. 

Information  regarding  staple  length,  grade,  and  preparation  of  the  cotton 
grown  on  the  farms  studied  in  the  various  parishes  is  presented  in  tables  19,  20, 
and  21.   It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  data  with  those  showing  the  varieties 
of  cotton  grown  in  the  different  parishes  as  reported  in  table  9.   The  close 
relationship  between  the  percentage  of  the  .cotton  acreage  planted  to  the  Half 
and  Half  variety,  and  the  percentage  of  untenderable  cotton  produced  in  the  parish 
areas  studied  is  clearly  indicated  in  graph  1.   The  growing  of  the  Half  and  Half 
variety  seem.s  to  have  very  little  bearing  upon  the  grade  of  cotton  produced. 
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Financing  Cotton  Production 

Credit  is  an  important  factor  in  financing  the  production  of  cotton.   The 
old  type  of  store  credit  is  gradually  "being  replaced  "by  production  credit  facil- 
ities which  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  enterprise.   Despite  the  low  in- 
come of  c-otton  producers  for  several  years  immediately  preceding  1334,  38  percent 
of  the  farmers  interviewed  financed  themselves  in  1934  (ta"ble  22).   The  local 
"bank  was  the  source  of  credit  for  29  percent  of  the  farmers,  and  the  local  mer- 
chant 16  percent.   Somie  12  percent  of  the  farmers  studied  o'btained  financial 
assistance  through  emergency  seed  loans,  and  "between  6  and  7  percent  obtained 
funds  to  grow  the  crop  through  production  credit  corporations. 

Negro  farmers'  chief  sources  of  credit  were  the  local  merchants  and  seed 
loans.   ITearly  16  percent  of  the  ilegro  farmers  financed  themselves. 

Ta"ble  22. — Percentage  of  farmers  following  different  methods  of  financing  crop 


Me  tho  d_o  f  __  f  i  nanc  i  ng  *_ 


Self 

Bank 

Merchant , 

Production  credit  corporation, 

Factor. 

Emergency  seed  loan 


Total 

White 

(   Negro 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

37.7 

42.2 

15.9 

23.0 

33.7 

6.3 

16.0 

10.8 

59.0 

6.5 

6.2 

7.9 

C'.5 

0.^ 

- 

12.5 

7.2 

38.1 

*In  a  few  instances  more  than  one  source  of  credit  was  em.ployed. 


Marketing  Procedure 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  those  included  in  this  study  sold  26  percent  of  all 
the  cotton  produced  as  rapidly  as  it  was  ginned.   Forty  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed held  23  percent  of  the  cotton  90  days  or  longer  after  ginning,  and  16 
percent  of  the  farmiers  held  37  percent  of  the  cotton  3C  to  60   days  "before  selling. 
The  remaining  7.6  percent  of  the  farmers  sold  -4.9  percent  of  the  entire  cotton 
produced  within  2^  days  after  ginning. 

Forty-seven  percent  of  the  farmers  sold  their  cotton  to  local  merchants, 
31  percent  to  "buyers'  agents,  -and  32.5  percent  marketed  their  cotton  thi-ough  a 
cooperative  (ta"ble  23).   Forty-six  percent  of  the  group  o'btained  a  G-overnment 
loan  on  26  percent  of  the  1934  production. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  the  farmers  interviewed  sold  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  crop  according  to  Government  class. 

The  ginner  was  the  principal  huyer  of  cottonseed,  handling  the  seed  for 
73  percent  of  the  farmers  studied.   Nearly  10  percent  of  the  farm.ers  sold  seed 
direct  to  the  oil  mdlls.   An  additional  5  percent  sold  their  seed  for  feed  or 
seeding  purposes.   The  remainder  of  the  farmers  kept  all  their  seed  for  home  use. 
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Tabl e  27.  — Marketin,g:  proced-ure 


Procedure 


i   Total 


Percent 


Farmers  selling  part  or  all  of  cotton 

as  ginned 

Cotton  sold  as  ginned 

Sold  DC  days  or  longer  after  ginning: 

Farms 

Cotton :  .  .  .  . 

Sold  3G-fiO  da^^-s  after  girj-ang: 

Farms 

Cotton 

Sold  2C  days  or  less  after  ginning: 

Farms 

Cotton 

Farms  selling  all  or  part  of  lint  to: 

Local  merchant 

B-ayer  '  s  agent 

Farmers '  cooperative 

Government  loan  received  on  all  or  part  of 

cotton: 

Farms 

Cotton 

Sold  according   to  C-overrjnent  class: 

Farms 

Cotton 

Holding  for   sale   according   to  G-overrjnent   class: 

Farms 

Cotton 

Farms   selling  all   or  part  of  cotton   seed  to: 

G-inner 

Oil  mill 

Feed  or   seed 


58.  r 

26.4 

23.3 

16.^' 
36.fi 

7.fi 
4.9 

47.2 
31.2 
32.5 


4fi.l 
2fi.l 

-,     n 
12.7 

2.2 

1.5 

73.2 
D.5 
4.fi 


vniite 


Percent 


53 . 5 
27.3 

43.1 
25.1 

15.^ 
33.3 

6.9 
5.1 

47.  C 
33.3 
32.4 


47.  C 
27.7 

2.3 
21.? 

2.6 

1.7 

71.2 
0.2 
5.6 


iTegro 


percent 


50.8 
18.7 

22.2 

7.3 

2C.  6 
65.2 

11.1 
3.1 

47.6 
2C.6 
33.3 


41.3 
12.4 


82.5 

11.1 


Influence  of  Cotton  Extension 

The  preceding  information  relating  to  the  cotton  production  and  marketing 
practices  "being  followed  on  the  farms  included  in  the  study  is  for  the  crop  year 
1334.   The  infonnation  presented  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  circular  re- 
lating to  the  influence  of  extension  teaching  upon  the  adoption  of  new  or  hetter 
cotton  practices  reflects  the  cumulative  results  of  years  of  extension  teaching 
effort. 

That  result  demonstrations  in  cotton  production  had  "been  conducted  at 
some  time  or  other  on  their  fanns  under  the  supervision  of  extension  agents  was 
reported  "by  17.6  percent  of  the  white  farmers  and  "by  1.6  percent  of  the  Negro 
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farmers  interviewed  (table  24).   On  8.8  percent  of  the  farms  operated  "by  white 
farmers  result  demonstrations  in  cotton  had  "been  conducted  hy  hoys  in  connection 
with  their  4-H  cluh  work.   Result  demonstrations  had  been  conducted  "by  white 
farmers  on  11.4  percent  of  the  farms. 

That  cotton  extension  teaching  activities  other  than  result  demonstrations 
had  been  conducted  on  their  farms  was  reported  "by  14.7  percent  of  the  white 
farmers  and  "by  1.6  percent  of  the  Negro  farmers.   Nearly  97  percent  of  the  white 
farmers  and  nearly  91  percent  of  the  llegro  farmers  reported  having  personally  con- 
tacted the  county  agricultural  agent.   Nearly  15  percent  of  the  white  farmers  had 
"been  in  touch  with  the  State  agronora;/  specialist  and  slightly  more  than  26  per- 
cent reported  contacts  with  other  specialists  from  the  State  extension  office. 

Tab 1 e  24. — Co tton  result  demonstrations  conduct ed  and  contacts  made  with  exten- 

sion  workers 


Item 


Farms  on  which  cotton  result  demonstrations 
had  been  conducted  by: 

Adults , 

Juniors 

Either  or  both , 

Farms  on  which  other  cotton  extension 

activities  had  been  conducted 

Farmers  reporting  personal  contacts  with: 

County  agricultural  agents 

State  agronomy  specialist 

Other  State  specialists. •.■ 

Any  extension  workers 


Total 

White 

Negro 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

9.8 

11.4 

1.6 

7.3 

8.8 

- 

14.9 

17.6 

1.6 

12.5 

14.7. 

1.6 

95.7 

9(^.  7 

90.5 

12.7 

.   14.7 

3.2 

29.2 

26.5 

1.6 

9P..5 

97.7 

9C.5 

Exposure  to  Extension  Inform.ation  and 
Adoption  of  F.ecommendations 

Nearly  ICO  percent  (99.4)  of  all  the  farmers  interviewed  reported  having 
received  information  regarding  cotton  production  or  marketing  from  the  extension 
service  (table  25).   Part  of  this  very  high  percentage  of  farmers  is  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  program  for  cotton  handled  through  the 
local  county  extension  offices.   The  white  farmers  reported  that  they  had  re- 
ceived such  information  in  an  average  of  6.4  different  ways,  the  Negro  farmers 
in  4.1  ways.   Practically  every  farmer  interviewed,  including  both  white  and 
Negro,  reported  that  he  had  followed  one  or  more  of  the  recommendations  of 
extension  workers.   On  the  average,  white  farmers  adopted  about  one  more  practice 
per  farm  than  did  the  Negro  farmers  -  5.02  as  compared  to  4.17. 
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Table  25 . — Exposure  to  cotton  extension  teaching  and  the  adoption  of  improved 

cotton  practices 


item 


Percentage  of  farmers  in  any  way  ever  exposed 
to  cotton  extension 

Average  number  of  different  teaching  means 
and  agencies  to  which  exposed 

Percentage  of  farmers  adopting  improved  cotton 
practices  as  result  of  extension  influence.. 

Average  number  of  different  teaching  means 
and  agencies  mentioned  as  contributing  to 
adoption  of  practices 

Number  of  cotton  practices  adopted  per  100 
farms 


Iptal. 

93.4 

P.O 

38.^ 

4.4 
487 


TThite 

?^.4 
98.7 

4.6 
5C2 


^■egro 


38.4 

4.1 

38.4 

3.3 

417 


Kinds  of  Practices  Adopted 

Nearly  9fi  percent  of  the  farmers  included  in  the  study  made  adjustments 
in  cotton  acreage  in  accordance  with  contracts  \iith   the  Agricultural  Adjustm.ent 
Administration,  arranged  for  through  the  county  extension  agents  (table  26). 
Close  spacing  of  cotton  plants  in  the  row  was  reported  hy   78  percent  of  the 
farmers.   The  terracing  of  some  part  of  their  cotton  land  as  the  result  of  in- 
formation or  assistance  from  extension  workers  was  reported  by  62  percent  of  the 
farmers.   Approximately  half  of  the  farmers  interviewed  had  used  extension  in- 
formation relating  to  rotation  of  cotton  land,  use  of  comm.ercial  fertilizers, 
and  improved  cotton  varieties. 

Slightly  less  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  ha.d  been  influenced  to  obtain 
purebred  seed.   Approximately  20  percent  followed  recommendations  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  in  preparation  of  the  land  for  cotton  and  in  the  frequent  cultiva- 
tion of  the  growing  crop.   Information  on  cooperative  marketing  and  insect  con- 
trol was  reported  used  by  13  and  11  percent  of  the  farm.ers,  respectively. 

Table  26. — Improved  practices  in  cotton  growing  adopted  by  farmers 


Practice 


iarms 


Outlook  and  adjustment, 


Close  spacing 

Terracing 

Rotation 

Pertilizer 

Improved  variety 

Purebred  seed 

Preparation  of  land 

Prequent  cultivation 

Cooperative  marketing 

Insect  control 

Market  according  to  grade  and  class. 
Market -news  inform.ation 


353 

289 

223 

192 

188 

182 

115 

74 

72 

48 

41 

10 

5 


Percentage  of 
a1 1  farms 


35.7 
78.3 
62.0 
52.0 
50.3 
49.3 
31.2 
20.0 
19.5 
13.0 
11.1 
2.7 
1.4 
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Relative  Influenc e  of  Teachiriis;  Means  and  A)g:encies 

3ecan.se  of  the  large  niimlDer  of  ways  in  which  extension  workers  may  conduct 
their  teaching  it  is  desirable  to  'be   able  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  the 
various  teaching  means  and  agencies  employed  in  cotton  extension.   The  frequency 
T/ith  which  the  various  means  and  agencies  were  reported  by  cotton  growers  as 
having  contributed  to  their  adoption  of  the  improved  cotton  producing  and  market- 
ing practices  advocated,  offers  one  way  of  comparing  their  relative  effectiveness, 
To  facilitate  such  a  comparison  the  data  have  been  computed  to  the  basis,  total 
influence  of  all  means  and  agencies  equals  100  percent  (table  27).   Since  the 
adoption  of  one  practice  by  a  farmer  may  be  associated  with  two  or  more  teaching 
means  and  agencies,  the  percentages  given  in  table  27  indicate  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  the  means  and  agencies  in  comparison  with  each  other,  rather  than  the 
total  percentages  of  practices  in  connection  with  which  a  particular  means  or 
agency  was  reported. 

Table  27 . — Methods  influencing  the  adoption  of  improved  cotton  practices  (1,798 

practices) 


Means  or  agency 

Per 

centase  of  TDractices  i-i_ 

Total 

miite 

Hegro 

Indirect 

23.8 

18.8 

15.3 

14.4 

7.2 

5.9 

4.8 

4.3 

0.9 
3.4 
0.7 

0.2 
0.2 
0.1. 

21.6 
18.6 
15.2 

15.6 
7.5 
6.0 
5.3 

4.3 

1.0 
3,7 
0.7 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 

• 

39.4 
20.4 
16.6 
5.5 
5.3 
5.3 
0.9 

4.3 

0.9 
0.5 
0.3 

0.3 
.  0.3 

General  meeting 

Office  call 

Fews  story 

Parm  visit 

Circular  letter 

Bulletin 

Result  demonstration: 

Adul t 

Junior 

Method-demonstration  meeting 

Radi  0 

Exhibit 

Telephone  call 

CorresTDondence 

Foster 

Computed  to  basis,  total  influence  of .all  methods  equals  100  percent. 
Actually  the  adoption  of  a  single  practice  frequently  involves  two  or 
more  means  or  agencies.        .... 

The  spread  of  information  regarding  cotton  from  one  neighbor  to  another, 
usually  referred  to  as  indirect  influence,  explains  the  adoption  of  approximately 
24  percent  of  the  practices  changed  on  the  farms  included  in  the  study.   In  the 
case  of  practices  adopted  by  Negro  farmers  the  indirect  influence  accounted  for 
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nearly  two-fifths  of  the  cottor^  practices  cha.nged.   This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
ITegro '  s  traditional  dependence  upon  his  landlord,  or  sone  other  white  man  for 
information  and  assistance. 

Heading  the  list  of  direct  teaching  activities  in  the  percentage  of 
practices  influenced  is  the  general  community  meeting,  the  term  "being  used  in 
this  connection  to  refer  to  all  extension  meetings  other  than  such  specialized 
types  of  meetings  as  method-demonstration  meetings,  leader-training  meetings, 
and  extension  schools.   The  two  latter  types  of  meeting  were  not  employed  in 
conducting  cotton  extension  teaching  in  the  areas  studied.   General  meetings 
were  credited  with  having  influenced  the  adoption  of  nearly  13  percent  of  all 
cotton  practices,  "being  a'Dout  as  effective  with  Negroes  as  with  white  farmers. 

Galls  "by  farmers  at  the  extension  office  were  the  third  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  adoption  of  cotton  practices,  and  influenced  15  percent  of  the 
practices  reported  changed. 

The  extension  nev/s  story  followed  the  office  ca.ll  in  relative  effective- 
ness, being  reported  in  connection  with  more  than  14  percent  of  the  practices 
adopted.   The  news  story  was  only  a"bout  one-third  as  effective  in  influencing 
:Megro  as  white  farmers.   This  is  in  keeping  with  the  smaller  percentage  of  llegro 
farmers  taking  newspapers,  reported  in  tahle  2("b). 

Personal  visits  to  the  farm  "by  an  extension  worker  were  reported  in  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  7.2  percent  of  all  practices,  "being  somewhat  lower 
for  ITegro  than  for  white  farmers.   Mimeographed  or  printed  circular  letters  were 
credited  with  nearly  as  large  a  tota.1  influence  as  were  farm  visits,  "being  re- 
ported in  connection  with  nearly  6  percent  of  the  -practices  changed. 

Approximately  one  practice  out  of  every  2C  was  associated  with  inform.a- 
tion  o'btained  from  a  printed  "bulletin  or  circular  of  the  agricultural  college  or 
of  the  "United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.   However  in  the  case  of  practices 
adopted  "by  ATegro  farmers  "bulletins  were  mentioned  in  only  ahout  one  practice  in 
IGO*. 

The  small  direct  influence  of  the  result  demonstration,  conducted  either 
"by  an  adult  farmer  or  "by  a  "boy  in  connection  v/ith  his  4-H  cluh  work,  raises  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  field  demonstration  is  conducted  prim.arily  as  a  direct 
teaching  activity,  or  whether  its  greatest  value  miay  not  "be  to  develop  confidence 
on  the  part  of  farmers,  and  to  vitalize  other  teaching  activities.   The  influence 
of  the  result  demonstration  in  teaching  improved  cotton  "oractices  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  results  of  similar  extension  studies. /S 

The  method  demonstration  meeting,  which  involves  the  teaching  of  skills 
to  a  group,  was  credited  with  having  influenced  3.4  practices  out  of  every  IOC 
adopted. 


/3   Wilson,  M,  C.   Extension  m.ethods  and  their  relative  effectiveness,  U,  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Tech.   Bull.  1C6,  48  pp.  illus.  1329. 
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The  com'bined  influence  of  radio,  exhibits,  telephone  calls,  personal 
correspondence,  and  posters,  acco"anted  for  the  adoption  of  hut  1.2  practices 
out  of  every  ICO  reported. 

Influence  of  Mea,ns  and  Agencies  Compared  to  Other  Studies 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  relative  influence  of  the  various  teach- 
ing  activities  as  "brought  out  in  this  study,  with  similar  data  on  cotton  exten- 
sion taken  from  the  field  studies  made  in  Georgia  and  Arkansas  in  1925/5   (tahle 
28).   As  the  Georgia  and  Arkansas  studies  dealt  with  the  entire  range  of  subject 
matter  includ.ed  in  the  extension  programs  of  the  counties  studied,  information 
on  cotton  relates  to  cotton  production  in  a  restricted  sense,  whereas  the  cotton 
study  being  reported  in  this  circular  includes  terracing,  crop  rotation,  and 
similar  subject  matter  closely  allied  with  cotton  production  and  marketing.   The 
outstanding  differences  in  influence  of  the  teaching  means  and  agencies  as 
brought  out  by  the  two  sources  of  data  are: 

Tabl  e  28 .  — Methods  of  influencing  the  adoption  o.f,c.o  t  ton  jprac  tices  compared,  with 

other  areas 


T 


Means  or  agency 


I  Percentage  of  cotton  pract 


ices  i-L 


Indirect  influence 

General  meetings 

Office  call 

News  story 

Farm  visit 

Circular  letter 

Bulletin 

Result  demonstration: 

Adul t 

Junior 

Method  demonstration  meeting. 

Radio 

Exhibi  t 

Telephone  call 

Correspondence 

Extension  school 

Leader  training 


Louisiana  area 


23.8 
18.8 
15.3 
14.4 
7.2 

4.8 

4.3 

C.9 
3.4 
C.7 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 


Arkansas  and 
Georgia  areas/2 


31. 

7 

11. 

7 

6. 

6 

10. 

2 

16. 

6 

1. 

6 

4. 

3 

7. 

4 

1. 

5 

6 

4 

0. 

4 

0 

1 

0. 

2 

0 

7 

0. 

2 

/l  Computed  to  basis,  total  influence  of  all  methods  equals  100  percent. 

/2  Wilson,  M.  C,  and  Reid,  T.  Roy.   The  effectiveness  of  extension  in  reaching 
rural  people.   Ark.  Col.  Agr.  Ext.  Circ.  221.   24  pp.,  illus.,  June  1026. 
Vaison,  M.  C,  and  Giles,  J.  K.   The  effectiveness  of  extension  in  reaching 
rural  people.   Ga.  State  Col.  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Bull.  319.   28  pp.,  illus., 
July  1326. 
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Less  indirect  influence  relatively  in  the  Louisiana  area. 

Much  greater  influence  of  office  calls,  which  is  largely 
offset  by  the  much  lower  influence  of  farrr.  visits. 

Greater  influence  of  the  general  meeting,  and  less  influ- 
ence of  the  specialized  method-demonstration  meeting.. 

Greater  influence  of  the  news  story,  and  miuch  greater 
influence  of  circular  letters. 

Less  influence  of  result  dem.onst  rat  ions  conducted  "by  "both 
adults  and  4-11  club  miembers. 

Hadio  had  not  come  into  general  use  as  an  extension  teaching 
device  in  1325  when  the  data  were  collected  in  Arkansas 
and  Georgia. 

The  influence  of  exhibits,  teleiohone  calls,  and  personal 
correspondence  was  equally  low  in  both  cases. 

The  cotton  adjustment  program,  handled  by  the  extension  workers  for  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  during  1933  and  1934,  was  no  doubt  largely 
responsible  for  the  shift  in  relative  influence  of  the  various  teaching  means  and 
agencies.   In  order  to  handle  the  emergency  prograiii  it  was  necessary  for  agents 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  meetings,  news  stories,  and  circular  letters,  with 
correspondingly  less  time  devoted  to  visits  to  farms  either  to  give  personal 
assistance  or  to  supervise  result  demonstrations.   The  nature  of  the  emicrgency 
program  brought  farir.ers  in  greatly  increased  numbers  to  the  county  extension 
office,  and  reduced  the  indirect  spread  of  im.proved  practices  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor. 

Effectiveness  of  Means  and  Agencies  as  Related  to  Their  "Use 

In  considering  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  m.eans  and  agencies  em.- 
ployed  in  forwarding  the  cotton  extension  program,  it  is  desirable  to  compare  the 
relative  influence  of  each  upon  adoption  of  practices,  with  the  amount  of  em^phasis 
placed  upon  each. 

Extent  of  use  of  miea.ns  and  agencies. — The  percentage  of  farmers  who  were 
exposed  to  cotton  extension  information  through  the  different  teaching  means  and 
agencies  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  emphasis  extension  workers  placed 
upon  these  teaching  activities  (table  29).  Between  8C  and  9C  percent  of  all 
farmers  had  made  calls  at  the  extension  office,  had  attended  general  meetings, 
or  had  discussed  the  cotton  extension  program  with  neighbors.   With  the  exception 
of  attendance  at  general  meetings  these  percentages  were  about  as  high  for  I\egro 
farmers  as  for  white  farmers.   Seventy- two  percent  of  the  white  farmers  had  read 
nev;s  articles  relating  to  cotton  extension,  in  contrast  to  33  percent  of  the 
Negro  farmxers  interviewed.   Circular  letters  relating  to  cotton  had  been  received 
by  52  percent  of  the  white  farmers  and  44  percent  of  the  ITegro  farmers. 
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From  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  as  ^^reat  percenta,ges  of  v/hite 
farmers  as  of  Negro  farmers  had  heen  exposed  to  cotton  extension  information 
through  hulletins,  farm  visits,  method-demonstration  meetings,  and  result  demon- 
strations.  Extension  ■  talks  on  cotton  over  the  radio  had  "been  heard  "by  18  percent 
of  the  white  farmers,  hut  h.y  only  3  percent  of  the  llegro  farmers. 

Table  29 . — Percentage  of  farmers  exposed  to  di fferent  teaching  methods  employed 

in  cotton  extension 


Means  o r  agency 


Office  call 

G-eneral  meeting 

Indirect 

News  story 

Circular  letters 

Bulletins 

Farm  visit 

Method-demonstration  meeting 

Result  demonstration: 

Adult 

Junior 

Exhibit 

Radio , 

Correspondence 

Telephone 

Poster 

Any  me  thod 


Total 
^er_cenjt 
"87.8 
86.2 
85.1 
65.0 
50.7 
43.4 
43.1 
37.7 

31.7 
12.7 
24.4 
15.7 
11.1 
6.2 
1.6 
^3.4 


White 
Percent 
88.2 
89.2 
84.0 
71.6 
52.0 
49 . 0 
47.7 
42.5 

35.3 
14.4 
28.4 
18.3 
13.1 
7.5 
1.6 
99.7 


_  JJegrp_ 
Percent 
85.7 
71.4 
9C  .  5 
33.3 
44.4 
15.9 
20 . 6 
14.3 

14.3 
4.8 
4.8 
3.2 
1.6 

1.6 
98.4 


Ratio  of  takes  to  exposures. — The  ratio  of  "takes"  to  "exposures"  for  each 
means  and  agency  may  be  computed  by  relating  the  number  of  farmers  exposed  to 
each  means  and  agency  (table  29)  to  the  number  of  farmers  reporting  that  means 
or  agency  as  having  influenced  the  adoption  of  one  or  more  cotton  practices 
(table  30).   The  computed  ratios  are  listed  in  table  31. 

The  general  meeting  heads  the  list  with  more  than  96  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers attending  general  meetings  and  reporting  general  meetings  as  having  con- 
tributed to  the  adoption  of  im.proved  practices.   Indirect  spread  from^  neighDor 
to  neighbor  follows  closely  with  a  ratio  of  takes  to  exposures  of  more  than  95 
percent.   These  two  ratios  were  equally  as  high  for  Negro  as  for  white  farmers. 

Seven  out  of  eight  farmers  calling  at  the  office  for  cotton  information 
reported  that  they  had  acted  on  the  information  obtained.   This  was  true  of  four 
out  of  five  of  those  who  read  cotton  news  stories.   The  method  demonstration 
meeting  seems  to  have  been  proportionately  less  effective  than  the  general  meet- 
ing.  Two  out  of  every  three  farmers  seeing  a  cotton  result  dem.onstration  con- 
du.cted  Vy   an  adult  farmer,  or  visited  by  the  agent  at  the  farm.,  were  convinced 
by  what  they  saw  or  were  told.   These  ratios  are  much  higher  for  Negro  than  for 
white  farmers. 
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Bulletins  were  only  about  half  as  effective  with  Negroes  as  with  white 
farmers.   T7ith  the  latter,  bulletins  were  nearly  as  effective  as  personal  visits 
to  the  farm  "by  extension  agents. 

The  small  number  of  Ilegro  farmers  exposed  to  radio  talks,  posters,  per- 
sonal letters,  and  exhibits,  makes  the  apparently  very  high  ratio  of  tal-ces  to 
exposures  for  these  means  and  agencies  with  Negroes  of  little  significance. 

Tab 1 e  30 . — percentage  of  farmers  influenced  by  various  teaching  methods  to  adopt 

cotton  practices 


Means  or  agency                    Total 

TThite 

Neero 

General  meeting 

Percent 
83.2 
81.0 
74.2 
51.8 
28.7 
2B.4 
24.9 
22.5 

21.1 
4.9 
6.5 
1.9 
1.6 
C.8 
0.3 

98.6 

Percent 
85.9 
79.7 
74.5 
58.2 
33.3 
30.7 
29.1 
22.5 

22.9 
5.9 

7.2 
2.3 

1.6 

o.« 

98.7 

Percent 
69.8 

Indirect 

87.3 

Office  call 

73.0 

News  story 

Method— demonstrate  on  meeting 

20.6 
6.3 

^arm  visit 

17.5 

Bulletin 

4.8 

C''  rcular  letter 

22.2 

Result  demonstration: 

Adult 

12.7 

Jionior. 

Had"  0 

3.2 

Telephone  call 

Sxh"^  bit 

1.6 

Correspondence 

1.6 

Poster 

1.6 

Any  me  thod 

98.4 

Table  31 . — Percentage  of  farmers  exposed  to^  teaching  methods  who  were  influenced 

by  them,  to  adopt  cotton  -practices 


;,ieans  or  agency 

Total 

Waite 

Negro 

General  meeting 

Percent 
96.5 
35.2 
84.6 
79.6 
76.2 

66.7 
38.3 
66.  C 
57.5 
44.4 
41.4 
30.4 
16,7 
7.3 
6.7 
99.2 

Percent 
96.3 
94.9 
84.4 
81.3 
78.5 

64.8 
40.9 
64.4 
59 . 3 
,    43.4 
39 . 3 
30.4 

5.0  . 
5.7 

99.0 

Percent 
97.8 

Indirect 

Office  call 

96.5 
85.2 

News  story 

61.9 

Method— demons trati  on  meeting 

44.4 

Result-demonstration: 

Adul t 

88.9 

Junior 

Farm  visit 

84.6 

Bulletin 

30.0 

Circular  letter 

50.0 

Radi  0 

100.0 

Telephone 

Poster 

100.0 

Correspondence 

100.0 

Sxhib  it 

33.3 

Any  m.ethod 

100.0 
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Importance  of  Several  Kinds  of  Exposures 

ITo  attempt  was  made  in  collecting  the  field  data  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  numbers  of  meetings  attended,  the  number  of  calls  at  the  extension 
office,  the  number  of  cotton  news  stories  read,  and  the  like,  by  the  individual 
farmers  interviewed.   Information  was  obtained,  however,  as  to  the  numbers  of 
different  kinds  of  teaching  activities  to  which  each  farmer  was  exposed.   Sorting 
the  records,  according  to  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  means  and  agencies 
employed  in  cotton  extension  teaching  to  which  farmers  were  exposed,  brings  out 
clearly  the  great  importance  of  presenting  information  in  several  ways  (table  32), 

The  rate  of  adoption  of  recommended  cotton  practices,  expressed  in  number 
of  practices  adopted  per  100  farms,  increased  from  237  for  the  group  with  only  1 
or  2  exposures  to  748  when  the  farmers  interviewed  had  received  information  in 
11  or  more  different  ways.   The  increase  in  number  of  practices  adopted  per 
additional  kind  of  exposure  is  larger  for.  six  exposures  or  less  than  for  more 
than  six  kinds  of  exposiores. 

Interrelationship  of  Methods 

Even  though  the  single  means  or  agency  is  selected  which  is  best  suited 
for  a  particular  teaching  situation,  it  is  well  to.  keep  in  mind  that  the  oc- 
casions when  no  other  means  or  agencies  have  been  previously  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  are  usually  rare.   The  individual  teaching  methods  tend  to  strength- 
en each  other.   Eor  example,  the  farm  visit  may  stimulate  attendance  at  meetings; 
news  stories  and  circular  letters  may  tell  of  the  results  of  the  field  demon- 
stration or  what  a  specialist  said  a,t  a 'meeting;  attendance  at  m.eetings,  news 
stories,  and  radio  talks  m.ay  stimulate  requests  for  bulletins.   Important  as  it 
may  be  for  extension  workers  to  obtain  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  total 
relative  influence  of  the  various  teaching  activities  and  to  consider  such  in- 
fluence in  the  light  of  emphasis  placed  upon  them,  it  is  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance to  keep  in  mind  the  total  outcome  resulting  from  the  entire  extension 
teaching  effort  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  rather  than  just  the  returns 
from  a  particular  unit  of  effort. 


Table  32. — Adoption  of  cotton  practices  as  affected  by  number  of  ways  extension 

inform.ation  was  received 


Percentage  of 

Means  and  agencies  to 

farmers 

Percentage  of 

farmers 

Practices 

which  exposed 

in  group 

all 

adopting 

adopted 

farmers 

cotton 
practices 

per  100 
farms 

0 

2 

0.5 

-.■ 

- 

1—2 

35 

0.5 

31.4 

237 

3—4..' ■ 

93 

25.  t~y 

100.0 

364 

5—6 

82 

22.2 

100.0 

499 

7 — 8 

" • 

74 
56 

20.1  ■■  ■ 
15.2 

100. C 
100.0 

569 

3— 10 

614 

11—13 

27 

7.3  ■ 

■  "  100.0' 

748 
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Other  Factors  Affecting  the  Adoption  of  Cotton  Practices 

Aside  from  the  nieans  and  agencies  employed  in  cotton  extension  teaching 
there  are  a  niiniDer  of  other  factors  that  should  he  considered  in  connection  with 
a  study  of  extension  influence  upon  the  adoption  of  cotton  practices.   These 
factors  v/ill  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  all  farmers  intervie'/red,  whether 
•-vhite  or  ITegro. 

Tenure 

Only  50  of  the  369  farmers  interviewed  rented  all  the  land  they  farmed. 
Practically  the  samie  percentages  of  owner  and  tenant  operators  reported  the 
adoption  of  at  least  som.e  of  the  cotton  recomjnendations  of  the  Extension  Service 
(table  33).   The  rate  of  adoption  of  practices  per  ICC  farms  was  only  slightly 
greater  for  the  ovmer  group  than  for  the  tenant  group. 

Tahle  33. — Condition  of  terjore  in  relation  to  the  adoTJtion  of  cotton  -practices 


Tenure 


Owners.  . 
Tenants, 


Farms 

I    i^ 
j  group 

i 

I 

I   31C 

!   5r 


Percentage 

of  farmers 

adopting 

cotton 

practice's 

98.7 

98.  C 


Practices 
adopted 
per'  ICO 
farms 

498 
418 


Character  of  P.oads 

Fnether  the  farmstead  was  situated  on  an  improved  road  suitable  for 
travel  under  all  weather  conditions,  or  on  a  road  entirely  unimproved  seems  to 
have  had  no  influence  on  the  adoption  of  extension  recommendations  "by  the  farmers 
involved  (tahle  34). 

Table  34. — Character  of  roads  in  relation  to  adoption  of  cotton  practices 


Kind  of  road 


All-weather I 

Other  im.proved. ' 

Unimproved 


i;armiS 

in 
group 


IC  9 
153 

107 


Percentage 

of  farm.ers 

adopting 

cotton 

practices 


Practices 
adopted 
per  ICC 

farms 
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Size  of  Cotton  Acreage 

The  larger  the  size  of  the  cotton-producing  enterprise  the  greater  the 
use  made  of  extension  information  (tattle  35).   Where  more  than  45  acres  of  cot- 
ton were  grown  per  farm,  recommended  practices  were  adopted  at  the  rate  of  582 
practices  per  100  farms,  as  compared  to  429  for  the  Ifi  to  45  acre  group,  and  to 
398  practices  per  I'^O  farms  for  the  farms  with  15  acres  of  cotton  or  less. 


Tahle  35 . — Acres  in  cotton  as  related  to  adoption  of  cotton  practices 


Percentage 

Parms 

of  farmers 

Practices 

Acres 

in 

adopting 

adopted 

group 

cotton 

per  IOC 

practices 

farms 

1—15 

119 

159 

91 

Sfi.fi 
99.4 

ICC.C 

398 

In — 45 

499 

Over  45 

582 

Distance  Prom  Extension  Office 

Whether  the  farmsteads  were  less  or  more  than  10  miles  from  the  extension 
office  had  no  apparent  influence  upon  either  the  percentage  of  farmers  adopting 
cotton  practices,  or  the  average  number  of  practices  adopted  per  farm  (table  3fi) . 

Table  36.  — Distance  fromi  extension  office  as  related  to  adoption  of  cotton 

practices 


Distance  in  miles 

Parmer s 

in 

group 

Percentage 

of  farmers 

adopting 

cotton 

practices 

Practices 

adopted 

per  100 

farms 

0 — 10 

140 
220 

97.1 
93.fi 

494 

Over  10 

483 

Educational  Training  of  Farmers 

The  formal  educational  training  of  nearly  fi8  percent  of  the  farm  operators 
interviewed  was  lim.ited  to  the  eighth  grade  or  less.   Twenty-four  percent  had 
attended  high  school  only,  and  an  additional  8  percent  hfid  gone  to  college  (table 
37).   Those  attending  high  school  adopted  about  one  more  practice  per  farm  on  the 
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average  than  those  who  did  not  attend  school  "beyond  the  eighth  grade.   The  small 
mamher  of  farmers  in  the  college  group  may  account  for  the  apparent  decrease  in 
numher  of  practices  adopted  on  the  average  "by  the  college  group  as  compared  to 

the  high-school  group. 

Tahl e  37 . — Educational  training  as  relat ed  to  adoption  of  cotton 

■practices 


Education 


Commori  school 

Some  high  school  out  no  college 
Some  college 


J  arms 

in 
group 


240 
83 
31 


per- 
centage 
of  all 
farmers 


67.5 

24.1 
8.4 


Percentage 

of  farmers 

adopting 

cotton 

practices 


98.4 

98.9 

ICC.C 


Practices 
adopted 
per  ICC 

farms 


455 
564 
522 


Age  of  Farmers 

When  the  farmers  included  in  the  study  are  sorted  into  5-year  age  groups 
it  is  apparent  that  age  had  little  influence  upon  the  acceptance  of  extension 
recommendations  in  regard  to  producing  and  marketing  cotton  (tahle  38).   The  rate 
of  adoption  of  practices  was  som.ewhat  higher  for  the  age  groups  41  to  45,  46  to 
5",  and  51  to  55  years,  than  for  the  age  groups  of  3C  years  and  under  and  61  years 
and  over. 

Tahle  38. — Age  of  farmers  in  relation  to  adp-ption  of  cotton  -practices 


Age 

Farmers 

in 

group 

Per- 
centage 
of  all 
farmiers 

Percentage 
of  farmers 

adopting 
cotton 

practices 

Practices 

adopted 

per  ICC 

farms 

3C  and  under 

21 

22 
29 
54 
64 
54 
46 
79 

5.7 

e>.c 

7.3 
14.6 
17.3 
14.6 
12.5 
21.4 

95.2 
ICO.O 

36.6 
100.0 

98.4 
100.0 
100.0 

97.5 

448 

31 — 35 

491 

36 — 40 

476 

41—45 

528 

46— 5C 

51—55 

512 
515 

56 — 6' 

487 

61  and  over 

4.34 
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Contact  With  Extension  Activities 


More  than  06  percent  of  the  farmers  interviewed  had  attended  extension 
meetings  or  had  otherwise  made  contacts  with  extension  workers.   The  handling 
locally  of  the  cotton  adjustment  pro^^'ram.  "by  the  county  extension  agents  was  un- 
questionahly  an  important  factor  in  contrihuting  to  such  a  high  percentage. 
Although  the  n-uj^her  of  farmers  reporting  no  contact  with  the  cotton  extension 
programi  is  too  small  for  a  satisfactory  comparison,  the  relationship  between  the 
percentages  of  farmers  adopting  practices,  and  the  number  of  practices  adopted, 
per  100  farms  is  ahout  in  keeping  with  the  findings  of  other  extension  studies^-^ 
(tahle  33). 


Table  39 . — Contact  with  extension  workers  as  related  to  adoption  of  cotton 

practices 


Group 


Farmers 

in 

group 


Contact  with  extension  workers i   356 

No  contact i    13 


Per- 
centage 
of  all 
farmers 


96.5 
3.5 


Percentage 

of  farmers 

adopting 

cotton 

practices 


99.4 
76.9 


Practices 

adopted 

per  IOC 

farms 


496 
254 


Summary 

The  information  relative  to  cotton  growing  and  the  influence  of  the  cotton 
extension  program,  discussed  in  this  circular,  was  obtained  from  369  representa- 
tive cotton  producers  in  six  northwest  Louisiana  parishes.   A"io"nroxiraately  86 
percent  of  the  records  were  furnished  by  owner-operators  and  about  83  percent  by 
white  farmers.  Tenants  having  little  or  no  responsibility  for  the  cultural 
practices-  being  followed  in  producing  cotton  were  not  interviewed. 

Considering  the  land  which  in  1934  was  in  cultivated  crops,  including  hay, 
42  percent  of  this  acreage  was  protected  by  terraces  of  one  kind  or  another.   A 
short  crop  rotation  of  but  2  years  was  reported  for  52  percent  of  the  farms,  and 
33  percent  of  the  farmers  practiced  a  longer  rotation.   That  no  attempt  was  made 
to  grow  crops  in  an  orderly  sequence  was  reported  by  15  percent. 

The  three  varieties  of  cotton  most  com-monly  grown  in  1934  were  Half  and 
Half,  reported  by  40  percent  of  the  farmers;  Delta  and  Pine  Land  by  23  percent; 
and  Lankart  by  11  percent.   In  spite  of  its  uniformly  short  staple,  the, growing 
of  the  Half  and  Half  variety  persists  on  a  large  number  of  farms  because  of  its 
early -maturing  characteristic,  high  percentage  of  lint  to  seed,  and  relatively 


/4  Wilson,  LI,  C,  and  Erokaw,  W.  H.   Extension  results  as  influenced  by  various 
factors.   A  study  of  312  farms  and  farm  homes  in  Hamilton  County,  Webr.   Uebr. 
Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Circ.  25,  26  pp.  [raimeogr;]   1929. 
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good  yields.   Failure  of  local  cotton  b-uyers  to  pay  central -market  differentials 
for  length  of  staple  has  -ondouhtedly  heen  an  important  factor  in  this  connection. 

Approximately  36  percent  of  the  cotton  growers  used  chemical  fertilizers 
in  1934.   Of  those  using  fertilizer,  48  percent  applied  an  average  of  162  pounds 
per  acre  under  the  seedaed.   An  equal  percentage  applied  an  average  of  152  pounds 
par  acre  in  the  seedhed.   The  11  percent  of  farmers  side-dressing  with  fertilizer 
applied  it  at  the  rate  of  118  pounds  per  acre.   The  most  common  fertilizer  formxila 
used  was  the  4-8-4. 

Close  spacing  of  cotton  (IC  to  12  inches)  was  reported  by  54  percent  of 
the  farmers;  medium,  spacing  (12  to  14  inches)  "by  26  percent;  and  wide  spacing 
(14  inches  and  ahovc;)  by  13  percent.   Two  and  seven-tenths  plants  per  hill  were 
left  on  the  average.   The  cotton  was  cultivated  slightly  more  than  five  tim^es, 
C-eorgia  stock  and  sweep  "being  the  only  implement  used  on  85  percent  of  the  farms, 
rrequency  of  cultivation  was  miore  closely  associated  with  yield  of  cotton  in  1354 
than  variety,  fertilizer,  or  width  of  spacing. 

Few  of  the  farmiers  interviewed  had  o"btained  information  from  the  gin  re- 
garding the  Goverrjnent  class  of  their  cotton.   Apparently  ginners  have  given 
little  thought  to  furnishing  growers  with  the  grade  and  staple  information  re- 
turned in  connection  with  the  "bale  samples  sent  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics for  official  classing.   Up  to  the  tim.e  of  the  study  the  county  agricultural 
agent  in  the  parishes  had  not  o"btained  this  information  for  extension  use. 

Two  thirds  of  the  farmers  were  a"ble  to  finance  the  1934  cotton  crop  them- 
selves or  make  necessary  arrangem.ents  at  the  "bank.   Slightly  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  cotton  was  sold  as  ginned  and  two-fifths  more  was  sold  within  6C  days  after 
ginning. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  farriers  sold  all  or  part  of  their  lint 
through  a  cooperative  miarketing  association.   Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  farmers 
sold  their  cotton  seed  to  the  gin  which  ginned  the  cotton. 

"Nearly  l'"0  percent  (93.4)  of  all  the  farmers  interviewed  had  received  in- 
formiation  on  cotton  production  or  marketing  from,  the  extension  service.   Prac- 
tically all  of  these  cotton  producers  (98.6  percent)  reported  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing one  or  m.ore  of  the  recommendations  of  the  cotton  extension  program.   Par- 
ticipation in  acreage  adjustm.ent  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  program,  as  would  "be  expected,  was  reported  by  nearly  all  cotton 
gro'ffers  (35.7  percent).   Close  spacing,  terracing  to  -orevent  erosion,  rotation  of 
crops,  use  of  fertilizer,  and  the  growing  of  an  improved  variety  were  practices 
reported  "by  one-half  or  more  of  the  farm.ers  interviewed. 

The  indirect  passing  of  extension  informiation  from  neigh"bor  to  neighbor  was 
the  most  important  single  inflxience  in  bringing  about  adoptions  of  improved  cotton 
practices.   General  m^eetings,  office  calls,  ne^vs  stories,  circular  letters,  and 
result  demionstrations  were  am.ong  the  m.ost  im.portant  ways  in  which  farmers  were 
directly  influenced  by  extension  teaching  to  accept  new  or  better  practices. 
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Such  factors  as  condition  of  ten^^re,  size  of  farm,  distance  of  the  farm- 
stead from  the,  county  seat,  character  of  roads,  educational  training,  and  age  of 
farmers  seem  to  have  had  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the  extent  of  adop- 
tion of  improved  practices. 

■  However,  the  number  of  instances  of  adoptions  of  improved  practices  in- 
creased directly  as  the  number  of  ways  extension  information  was  received  in-  ■ 
creased. 
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